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FORTY-FOURTH VOLUME or tar QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








ABSENTEEISM, Mr. M‘Culloch’s ab- 
surd doctrine of, 38. 

Adultery, fine for, should be imposed by 
a criminal court, 88. 

ZEschylus, 405. 

Alcock (Mr.), on the Poor Laws, extract 
from, 512. 

Anatomy Bill, 314 2. 

Aristophanes, destruction of his writings 
by the earlier Christians, 397. 

Aristophanis Rane, ex recensione Gu- 
lielmi Dindorfii, 389.—See Greek Dra- 
matic Poets. 

Athenians, their comic performances, 
402. 

§ Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tra- 
gedy,’ by Sir Walter Scott, 455. 

Authors, proposed joint stock company 
to redress the wrongs of, 441. 


Bacon (Lord), quoted, 285, 594. 

Bannatyne (George), account of, 449. 

club, 438—its institution, 
449—its regulations, 451. 

Barton (Bernard), 83. 

Bayle (M.), quoted, 101, 263, 293. 

Bath and Wells, (Bishop of,) his ‘ Re- 
marks on the Present Distresses of the 
Poor,’ 291. 

Beer Bill, 290, 291. 

Bennet (John), the poetical shoemaker 
of Woodstock, 78. 

Bentley (Dr.), his memorable assertion 
respecting Homer, 129. 

Bentham (Jeremy), 277. 

Bermond de Vachéres, his ‘ Military 
Events of the late French Revolution,’ 
226.—See French Revolution. 

Bibliomaniacs, the little world of, 442, 
443. 

Bishops, their conduct on the Catholic 
Relief Bill, 288. 

* Blind Jamie’ of Stirling, his extraor- 
dinary memory, 144. 

Bloomfield (Robert), 80. 

Bocaccio, Editio Princeps of, 446, 

Bolingbroke (Lord), 263. 

Book collectors, 444, 448. 

Booksellers, 103, 438, 439. 

Bordeaux, Duke of, 293, 294. 

Bottiger (Professor), his ‘ Sabina, or 
Scenes from the Toilette of a Roman 
Dame,’ characterized, 331 7. 

Braybrooke (Lord), his * Letter on Cot- 
tage Allotments,’ 551, ». 
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Bridgemaking, 356. 

British Empire.—See Moral and Politi- 
cal State of the British Empire. 

Brougham (Lord), 101, 317. 

Bryant, the poetical tobacco-pipe maker, 


80. 

Brydges (Sir Egerton), his Gnomica 
quoted, 265. 

Buccleugh (Duke of), his edition of the 
Chartulary of Melrose, 451. 

Burke’s pun upon bookcases, 447. 

Burns (Robert), 54, 81, 219, 224. 

Byron (Lord), Life of, including his Cor- 
respondence with his Friends, and 
Journals of his own Life and Opinions ; 
by Thomas Moore, 168—the subject 
treated by Mr. Moore with modesty, 
candour, and manliness, id.—the ex- 
tracts from Lord Byron's correspond- 
ence and journals place him in the 
first'rank of our prose literature, 169 
—his passion for producing an effect, 
ibid—the anecdotes concerning his 
infancy and boyhood prove that his 
young heart overflowed with kindness 
and generosity, iid. — melancholy 
opening of the scene, 170—discredit- 
able obscurity into which the name of 
Byron had sunk, ibid.—a vein of here- 
ditary madness imputed to the blood 
of this race, ibid.—the great uncle of 
the poet, ibid—his father, ibid.—his 
mother, 171—his bodily deformity, 
ibid—his domestic education, 172— 
succeeds in his eleventh year to the 
honours and estates of his father’s 
family, idid.—consequences of this ab- 
rupt transition, tlid—removed to 
Harrow, 173—his disrelish for the 
proper studies of the place, ibid—the 
biographer’s diatribe against the Eng- 
lish system of education, 174—friend- 
ships formed by Lord Byron at Har- 
row, 175—mode of spending his va. 
cations, tbid.—distressing domestic 
scenes of this period, ibid.—his shock- 
ing confidences to his mother, ibid.— 
becomes known to the family of Cha- 
worth of Annesley, 176—and ena- 
moured of the heiress of Annesley, 
ibid.—his own picture of this youthful 
love, ibid.—a disposition to form strong 
attachments and a yearning desire 
after affection in return, thetdream 
and torment of his existence, 177— 
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removed to Cambridge, 177.—his line 
of study, ibid.—distressing picture of 
his college life, ibid.—his early infi- 
delity, 178—his ‘ Address to the 
Deity,’ 179—his ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
ibid.—his ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ 180—takes his place in 
the House of Lords, ibid.—his stanzas 
on leaving England, 182—his travels 
in Portugal, Spain, and the Levant, 
183—his solitariness of heart and 
mind, 184—anecdotes of him commnu- 
nicated by Lord Sligo, 185—returns 
to England, ibid.—illness and death of 
his mother, 186—his maiden speech 
in Parhament, 187—unexampled suc- 
cess of his ‘ Childe Harold,’ :bid—be- 
comes involved in a series of ener- 
vating intrigues, ibid—his connexion 
with Drury Lane Theatre, 188—pub- 
lishes the ‘ Giaour, the ‘ Bride of 
Abydos,’ the ‘ Corsair,’ and ‘ Lara,’ 
ibid.—his affection for his sister, 189— 
curious traits of his temper and dis- 
position, ibid—the Biographer’s dis- 
quisition on the unfitness of poets of 
the highest order for the relations and 
duties of domestic life, ibid.—project- 
ed matrimonial alliance, 192—Lord 
Byron’s ill-fated union with Miss 
Milbanke, 193—domestic history of 
his last year in England, 197—the 
deed of separation, 198—Lady Byron’s 
statement, «bid.—Lord Byron’s letter 
to the editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ 199—his advances from Switzer- 
land with a view to a reconciliation 
rejected, 202—mournful and deso- 
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lately beautiful stanzas to his sister on 
crossing the Alps, tbid.—miserable 
consequences of his exile as to his 
moral being and happiness, 204—the 
publication of his letters relative to his 



















high rank as a letter-writer, 209—the 
notion that avarice had become a part 
of his character rejected, ibid.—his 
connexion with the Countess Guic- 
cioli, 210—Mr. West’s description of 
her personal appearance and manners, 
211—her narrative, ibid —effect of the 
connexion on Lord Byron, 212—re- 
markable note written by him in the 
countess’s copy of ‘ Corinne,’ 213— 
her interesting account of his afflic- 
tion on learning the death of his na- 
tural daughter, 214—becomes mixed 
up in the Carbenaro politics, and con- 
tributes large sums to the conspiring 
patriots, ibid.—fixes himself at Ge- 
noa, 215—his picture of the vulgar 
sch@nl of poetry, ibid,—his departure 
from Italy on his Greek expedition, 








217—his conduct, after he had ens 
gaged in the Greek cause, in the 
highest degree honourable to his saga- 
city, prudence, and resolution, ibid— 
his reasons for devoting himself to that 
cause, ibid.—lassitude and weariness of 
spirit under which he threw himself 
into this new sea of troubles, 218—his 
excessive indulgence in strong liquors, 
219—is seized with a fit of epilepsy, 
220—his last illness and death, ibid.— 
his personal appearance and character, 
221—his feelings and principles as to 
religion, 223. 


Canning (Right Hon. George), 272, 273, 


276, 280, 282, 283, 284. 


Capital, on the nature of, 7, 11, 12. 
Carlile (Richard), 299—effect of his pub- 


lications on Stratford the murderer, 
300. 


Casti, his ‘ Camicia dell? uomo felice’ 


quoted, 45. 

Chalmers (Dr.), his opposition to the 
introduction of poor-laws into Ireland, 
516, 517—his adherence to the stand- 
ard of Malthus, ibid—his blind ad- 
herence to theory in opposition to 
facts, 518—his ignorance of the real 
working of the English poor-laws, ibid. 
—his admirable essay on ecclesiastical 
and academical endowments, 526. 

Charles the First, his reason why he 
could not be a lawyer, 99. 

Charles X. of France, 292, 295, 297. 

Chartulary of Melrose, Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s edition of, 451. 

Church of England, never so well pro- 
vided with servants, 288. 

Church of England divines, 118. 

Classical learning, no man made less a 
Christian by, 104. 

Cleaver (Bishop), 409. 


Italian amours condemned, ibid—his | Clergy, their conduct on the Catholic 


Relief Bill, 289—one of the three 
estates of the realm, 289. 

Cobbett (William), his manifesto of 
blood-thirsty ruffianism, 569. 

Coleridge (T. S.), 389, 405. 

Coleridge (Henry Nelson), his Introduc- 
tion to the study of the Greek Classic 
poets ; part I. General Introduction, 
Homer, 121.—See Origin of the Ho- 
meric Poems, 

Comic performances of the Athenians, 
402. 

Coryate (Thomas), 64. 

Cottage allotments, 551. 

Criminal trials of Scotland, 438.—See 
Pitcairn, 

Crocker (Charles), the uneducated poet 
of Chichester, 57. 

Cunningham (Allan), 82. 
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Dindorf (Gulielmus), his correct text of 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, 481. 

Doddridge (Dr.), his recommendation of 
a formal dedication to God, 344. 

Duck (Stephen), 73. 

Duelling, mode of putting an end to the 
practice of, 88. 

Dymond (Jonathan), his essays on the 
principles of morality, and on the pri- 
vate and political rights and obligations 
of mankind.—See Principles of Mo- 
rality. 


Echoes, various remarkable, 481. 

Edinburgh Review on the fugitive 
Royal family of France, 297—its im- 
proved tone on religious topics, 419— 
on the construction of the House of 
Commons, 579. 

Eldon (Lord), on the duty of counsel 
and judge, 102. . 

Emigration, scheme of, for taking off 
the redundant population, 49. 

English Chronicles, meritorious under- 
taking for the republication of, 442. 

Eton College, practical excellence of that 
great school, 122. 

Euripides, his birth, 407. 

Evénemens de Paris des 26, 27, 28, 29 
Juillet, 1830, par plusieurs Témoins 
Oculaires, 226. 

Executions should not be made a specta- 
cle for the multitude, 117. 


‘ Faust’ of Goethe, the single rival in the 
new world of ‘ the Frogs’ of Aristo- 
phanes, 399. 

Fearon (Henry Bradshaw), his panegyric 
on gin and gin-shops, 96. 

Feudal tyrant, picture of a, 456. 

Flaxman (Mr.), 392. 

Free trade, its general principle unde- 
niable, but liable to be disturbed by 
combinations of circumstances, 38— 
inapplicable to a country circum. 
stanced like Ireland, 40—but strictly 
applicable to America, 42—source of 
the fallacy which has misled the 
writers who have supported free trade, 


abid. 

French Revolution of 1830, ‘ Military 
events of, by a Staff Officer of the 
Royal Guard,’ 226—could not have 
been achieved but for the great blun- 
ders and marvellous imbecility of the 
ministers and generals, 227—the gar- 
rison of Paris left weaker than it 
usually was, ibid—Marmont incom- 
petent to the management of the forces 

laced at his disposal, ibid —the ‘ Mi- 
— Events, by a Staff Officer of the 
Royal Guard,’ a lucid, able, and in- 
teresting narrative, iid—amount of 





the armed force in Paris, 228—apathy 
of the Ministers, 229—Marmont in- 
vested with the command, 230—pub- 
lication of the ordonnances, :bid.—-sei- 
zure of the journals, ibid.—protest of 
the editors, ibid—tumults which en- 
sued, 231—M. de Polignac’s ignorance 
of the state of the public mind, ibid.— 
the monied men and great manufac- 
turers discharge their workmen, who 
form the main body of the public 
force, ibid.—the guards assailed by 
showers of stones and tiles, 232—the 
insurgents of the lowest class of the 
people, 234—Paris declared in a state 
of siege, ibid—the gun-makers give 
up their arms to the mob, 235—the 
royal arms taken down, tbid.—the tri- 
coloured flag hoisted, ibid.—attack and 
disarming of the guardhouses, capture 
of the arsenal and powder-magazine, 
ibid.—the mob take possession of the 
Hotel de Ville, ibid —Marmont’s letter 
to the King, tid.—clue to his subse- 
quent conduct, ibid.—curious instance 
of the inaccuracy and exaggeration of 
the popular accounts, 237—unfavour- 
able. effect of Marmont’s four pro- 
menades, 238—gross exaggerations in 
the popular accounts, 240—the stu- 
dents of the schools of law and medi- 
cine begin to show themselves, 250— 
the troops unsupplied with provisions, 
ibid— Marmont’s definitive arrange. 
ments, :bid.—the spirit which animated 
the Guards, the line, and the people, 
252—Marmont proposes a suspension 
of arms, ibid.—accident which aitered 
in a moment the whole face of affairs, 
tbid.—panic among the Swiss troo 
254—the Guards retreat towards St. 
Cloud, 256—affair of the barrack of 
Babylon, ibid—the motives of Mar- 
mont’s conduct, 258—actual loss on 
the part of the royal forces, and of the 
people, 259—danger of the principle 
of popular sovereignty, and the 
supremacy of physical force, sup- 
posed to be consecrated by these 
enevts, 260. 

French revolution of 1830, 292, 293. 

Frere (Right Hon. J. H.), his translae 
tion of ‘the Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 
400—his pre-eminent qualifications 
for making Aristophanes our own, 
tbid—the style of * Beppo,’ and * Don 
Juan’ borrowed from, ibid. 

Frogs of Aristophanes, 389.—See Greek 
Dramatic Poeis. 

Fuller (Dr. Thomas), quoted, 264. 


Gallois (Léonard), Derniére Semaine 
de Juillet 1830, 226. 
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Gell (Sir William), on the Isle of Ithaca, 
1 


Gospels, explanations of the agreements 
and differences which they present, 
419. 

Greek chorus, the, 394, 3938. 

Gurney (John Joseph), his Evidences of 
Christianity, 83—his account of Strat- 
ford the murderer, 300. 

Gifford (William, Esq.), 284. 

Greek Dramatic Poets, Popular Speci- 
mens of, 389—object of the publication, 
392—the form in which Greek tra- 
gedy, as conceived by its great father, 
invested itself, 393—the chorus, 394 
—the * Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 395— 
difficulty with which real wit is created, 
wid.—sagacity and integrity of the 
great comic poet, 396—object of the 
‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 397—fable of 
the piece, ibid.—earliest specimen of 
a ‘rehearsal,’ 399—the ‘ Frogs’ with- 
out a parallel in the old world, ibid.— 
and in the new has met with buta 
single rival, the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe, ibid. 
—remained a sort of Ulysses’ bow for 
translators, 400—sundry versions of, 
ibid—M. Welcher’s translation, ibid. 
—Mr. Frere’s translation, «tid— 
whence the title to this drama is taken, 
401—version of a scene from, ibid.— 
#schylus, 405—Euripides, 407 —some 
versions of scenes from, 412. 


Hair, red, considered in Spain a great 
beauty, 331. 

Hauksbee (Mr.), his discoveries on 
Sound, 477. 

Herrick, the poet, a coarse-minded and 
beastly writer, 73. 

Herschell (W. J. F.), his ‘ Treatise on 
Sound,’ 475—great acquirementsof the 
author, thid.—the Treatise marked 
with all the characteristics of his 
powerful mind, ibid.—but fitted only 
for the mathematical philosopher, ibid. 
—decline of mathematical science in 
England, 476—object of Mr. Her- 
schell's Treatise, 477.—See Sounds, 

Hogg (James), the Ettrick Shepherd, 81. 

Homeric Poems.—See Origin of the 
Homeric Poems. 

Hone (William), his Full Annals of the 
French Revolution of 1830, 226, 228. 

Horsley (Bishop), his writings charac- 
terized, 416. 

Howitt (William and Mary), 83. 

Hug (Professor), his * Introduction to 
the writings of the New Testament,’ 
432. 

Hume (Joseph), 290. 

Hunt (Henry), 299. 

Hunt (Leigh), 210. 
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Ireland, 290.—See Poor-Law for Ireland. 


Jones (John, an old servant), his At- 
tempts in Verse, with some account of 
the writer, 52—submits his ‘ Attempts” 
to the notice of Mr. Southey, ibid.— 
his excellent character as a domestic, 
ibid.—encouraged to publish his verses, 
53—his account of the circumstances 
under which they were produced, ibid. 
the tranquil, affectionate, and con- 
tented spirit that shines out of them, 
54—his stanzas taa Robin Redbreast, 
ibid.—his lines on the death of Miss 
Sadlier Bruere, 56. 

Joint-Stock Company to redress the 
Wrongs of Authors, 441. 


Knight (Richard Payne), his ‘ Prolego- 
mena in Hom.’ quoted, 125, 133. 

Koliader (Constantin), Ulysse Homére, 
par, 121, 161. 

Kippen (J. H. J.), Ueber Homers Le- 
ben und Gesiinge, 121. 

Kreuser (J.), Vorfrage iiber Homeros, 
seine Zeit und Gesinge, 121, 126, 
140. 


Lawyer, Charles the First's reason why 
he could not be a, 99. 

Lange (G.), Versuch die Poetiche Ein- 
heit der Iliade zu Bestimmen, 121, 
150. 

Literary Fund, the wise and generous 
method in which that admirable 
charity is conducted, 82. 

Light, Dr. Young’s discovery respecting 
the interference of, 496. 

Liverpool (Earl of), 273, 274. 

Lives of Uneducated Poets, Southey’s 
Essay on, 53—motive for writing 
it, 56—Taylor, the water-poet, 58— 
his early life, 59—his stock of book- 
knowledge, 60—attracts notice by his 
rhymes, «bid.—mode in which he pub- 
lished his books, 61—King James be- 
stows a place upon him, :bid.—speci- 
mens of his productions, 62—his 
wagering adventures, 65—his account 
of his pennyless pilgrimage, idid.—and 


of his adventure from London to 
Queenborough in a paper boat, 71— 


opens an eating-house at Oxford, 72 
—returns to Westminster and keeps 
a public-house, ibid—his death and 
epitaph, idid.—his portrait, and cha- 
racter of his writings, 73—Stephen 
Duck, originally a hard - working 
thrasher, 73—takes holy orders, 74 


—his unhappy end, tid.—specimen of 


his poetry, sid.—James Woodhouse, 
the cobbler of Rowley, 76—his verses 
on Spring, 77—John Bennet, the 
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shoemaker, of Woodstock, 78—Anne | 
Yearsley, the milk-woman, of Bristol, 
ibid.—Bryant, the tobacco-pipe maker, 
80—Robert Bloomfield, +id. 
Londonderry (Lord), his character, 266. 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, 293, 
294. 


Macqueen (Potter), 291. 

M‘Culloch (J. R.), his ‘ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy,’ 1—his absurd doctrine 
of * absenteeism,’ 38.—See Political 
Economists, 278—his vacillating con- 
duct on the subject of introducing the 
poor-laws into Ireland, 517. 

Maitland Club, 452. 

Malthus (Rev. T.R.), his ‘ Definitions in 
Political Economy,’ 1.—See Political 
Economists, 278. 

Mathematical knowledge, decline of in 
England, 475. 

Melville (Sir John), his ‘ Memoirs,’ 451. 

Military Events of the late French Re- 
volution, by a Staff Officer of the 
Guards.—See French Revolution. 

Millingen (Julius), his Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Greece, with anecdotes of 
Lord Byron, and an account of his last 
illness and death, 168.—See Byron. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, 440. 

Modern system of instruction, 105. 

Montague (Lady M. W.), her Letters 
quoted, 45. 

Moore (Thomas), his Life of Lord Byron, 
including his Correspondence with his 

_ Friends, and Journals of his own Life 
and Opinions, 168.—See Byron. 

Moral and Political State of the British 
Empire, 262--the age of the Antonines 
the happiest in ancient history, ibid. 
—that of the Georges the happiest in 
later times, :b:d.—circumstances amid 
which the new reign commences, 263 
—points of resemblance between the 
age of the Antonines and the present 
times, 264—triumphant ascendency of 
old English feeling on the breaking 
out of the first French Revolution, 
265—and again when Mr. Pitt would 
have granted to the Roman Catholics 
a qualified emancipation, ¢bid.—first 
diminution of this feeling, idid.—re- 
sistance to the agitators, or movement 
faction, abandoned since the death of 
Lord Londonderry, 266—character of 
the Marquis, ibid—the English con- 
stitution formerly looked to as the 
finest model ever presented to the 
world, 267—the government, from the 
Restoration till almost the present age, 
much more corrupt than the people, 
268—no proof, since the Revolution, of 





a design on the part of the crown to 


acquire more power than was left it by 
the constitution, 268—noted creation 
of peers in the latter part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, thid.—the well-known 
resolution respecting the influence of 
the crown, 269—stand made for the 
crown in 1822, 270—Lord Liverpool’s 
administration, 273—Mr. Canning’s 
administration, isid.—conduct of Mr. 
Peel, 280—the Whigs, 281—conduct 
of the Tory press towards Mr. Can- 
ning, ibid.—the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, 283—Beer Bill, 290 
—emigration, 292—French and Bel- 
gic revolutions, 292—Charles X., 292 
—Louis Philippe, 293—the ‘ Times,’ 
295—the Edinburgh Review, 297— 
repeal of the Banishment Act, 299— 
seditious proceedings at the Rotunda, 
299—effects of Carlile’s publications, 
300—infidel rent collected, 302—the 
riots among the agricultural labourers 
accounted for, 303—extracts from 
* Penny Papers for the People,’ 307— 
the Lord Mayor's day, $313—change of 
administration, ibid.—the Whig mi- 
nistry, 316—its Dramatis Persone in 
French verse, ibid. 

Morality.—See Principles of Morality. 

Mures of Auchindrane, remarkable case 
of the, 454. 

Music, national, its close connexion with 
national morals, 409. 


Newton (Sir Isaac), Life of him, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, characterized, 57. 

Newspapers, 103. 

Nichol (Mr. George), the bookseller of 
George III., 446. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, 396. 


Oberlin (John Frederic), Memoirs of, 
342—his birth and parentage, 342— 
his education, 343—becomes a stu- 
dent in theology, isid.—inhabitants 
of the Ban de la Roche or Steinthal, 
346—Oberlin appointed curate of the 
Ban, 349—his expedition in search of 
a wife, 350—enters upon his cure, 
351—his singular courtship, 352—his 
marriage, 353—begins his measures 
for civilizing his parishioners, 354— 
sets about making new roads, 355— 
opens a communication with Stras- 
bourg, 356—establishes a lending fund, 
357—introduces numerous improve- 
ments in husbandry and gardening, 
358—forms an agricultural society, 360 
—his oui and non box, for deciding 
events, 361—builds school-houses, 363 
—his mode of instruction, 365—esta- 
blishes a printing press, 366—loses his 
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wife, 366—his conduct during the 
reign of terror, 370—and on the 
death of his son, 371—his simple 
habits of life, 374—takes pupils, 375 
—his tithe boxes, ibid—account of 
his house and household, 376—his cor- 
respondence with the Bible Society, 
378—increase of the Ban under his 
care, tbid—numerous improvements 
introduced by him, ibid.—puts an end 
to alaw-suit of eighty years’ standing, 
380—receives from Louis XVIII. the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, :id. 
—and a medal from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, tid—his domestic 
losses, ibid.—his resemblance to Wes- 
ley, 381—his personal dress and man- 
ners, i4id.—his sermons, ibid.—his vi- 
sits and advice to his parishioners, 
382—his Christian liberality, 383—his 
notions relating to a future state, 384 
—his map of the other world, ibid.— 
his description of his own character, 
ibid—his death, 386—and funeral, 
tbid.—beautiful example which these 
memoirs hold forth to the clergy, 388. 

O'Connell (Daniel), 289, 554. 

Origin of the Homeric Poems, 121— 
Mr. Coleridge’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Classic Poets, a 
masterly exposition of the preliminary 
matter necessary in order to understand 
the character of Homer, ibid.—present 
state of belief concerning the origin of 
the Iliad, 124—review of the prin- 
cipal arguments on either side of the 
question, 127—I. Inquiry into the au- 
thority of the original story of the 
separate rhapsodies, and their more 
recent compilation into two great 
poems, idid—II. Inquiry into the ex- 
ternal probability that such poems 
could or could not be composed and 
preserved at the period to which they 
are assigned, 140—III. Inquiry into 
the internal evidence of an original 
design, and the congruity or incon- 

ity of the several parts as they 
now exist, 147—composition of the 
Odyssey, 159—insular geography of 
the Odyssey, 161—the interest ex- 
cited by these inquiries an homage 
extorted by genius, 164—different 
translations of the Iliad, 165. 

Orkney (Patrick Stewart, Earl of), the 
feudal tyrant, picture of, 456. 


Paley (Dr.), errors of, 84. 
Parliamentary Reform, 555—alleged re- 
volution of opinion on the subject of, 
tbid—conflicting grounds upon which 
it is called for, 557—influence of the 
Crown, 558—recent continental revo- 








lutions, 559—canse of the sudden 
conversions to Parliamentary Reform, 
561—alleged reductions of expendi- 
ture to be effected by a reformed 
parliament, 564—what may be ex- 


pected from the decisions of a re- 


formed parliament, 571—its alleged 
tendency to tranquillize faction, 573— 
and preserve the peace of the coun- 
try, thid.—extension of the franchise 
to great manufacturing towns, 574— 
effect of the disfranchisement of the 
boroughs, on the character and com- 
position of the House, 576—question 
of compensation, 578—reform once com- 
menced can never stand still, 580— 
the vote by ballot, 585—universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments, 587— 
tendency of the present excitement to 
withdraw attention from really useful 
and healing measures, 591—necessity 
of a reunion of the Tory party, 595. 

Peel (Sir Robert), 280, 286, 289, 314. 

Penn (Granville), his ‘ Primary Argu- 
ment of the Iliad,’ 125, 

* Penny Papers for the People,’ extracts 
from, 302, 306. 

Pitcairn (Robert), his * Ancient Crimi- 
nal Trials of Scotland,’ 438—account 
of this collection, 452—its value in a 
philological view, 453—its illustration 
of the history of Queen Mary, ibid.— 
and of the Gowrie conspiracy, 454— 
remarkable cases of the Mures of Auc- 
hindrane, ibid.—feud between the 
Macdonalds and the Macleans, 455— 
picture of a feudal tyrant, 456—Scot- 
tish judicial system, 457—institution 
of Scottish juries, ihid.—train of 
gradual encroachments, 459—extraor- 
dinary instances of despotic inter- 
ference with the procedure of justice, 
464, 465, 467—laws concerning homi- 
cide, 471—story of Hugh the Graham, 
of Gilderoy, 472—the freebooter, Mac- 
pherson, idid.—murder of the Laird of 
Worriston, 472. 

Police, merits of the new, 314. 

Political economists, the most daring of 
all legislators, 277. 

Political Economists, The, 1—a metho- 

dical and definite form given to the 

science of political economy by Adam 

Smith, ibid.—few substantial improve- 

ments in the science made since his 

time, ibid.— its professors divided into 
sects and schools, sid.—dangerous fal- 
lacies propagated by them, 2—political 
economy defined, sid.—definitions of 
the term ‘ wealth,’ by the economists, 
thid.—extraordinary opinions of Mr. 

M‘Culloch respecting productiveness, 

7—definitions of the term ‘ capital’ 
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the economists, 7—analysis of the 
ents of production, 9—wealth 
defined, 10—the productive powers 
of persons distinguished from those of 
things, tbid—capital defined, 12— 
the distinction between capital and 
labour of the first importance, ibid.— 
blunders of the economists on the sub- 
jects of value, labour, wages, and pro- 
fits of stock, 13—the real nature of 
profits, 18—errors of the economists in 
discussing the relations of the demand 
to the supply of commodities, 23— 
bugbear of the economists as to the 
decreasing fertility of soils, 26—vicious 
and unjustifiable definition of the term 
* wages of labour’ by the economists, 27 
—definition of the term ‘ rent,’ by the 
economists, 33—the question of free 
trade, 37—Mr. M‘Culloch’s absurd 
doctrine of absenteeism, 38—what po- 
litical economy, to be of real utility, 
must have for its object, 43. 


Poor-law for Ireland, 511—right of the 


poor to be rescued from want at the 
expense of the rich, ibid.—evils of the 
poor-laws attributable to the abuse of 
them, 511—the law of Ireland stops 
short of protecting life, 513—propo- 
sal to extend to Ireland the 43rd Eliz., 
5l6—objections thereto, itéid.—Dr. 
Doyle’s answer to the arguments 
against an established provision for 
the Irish poor, 521—idleness, reck- 
lessness, and improvidence generated 
from want of a poor-law, 523—direct 
tendency of the poor-laws to create a 
beneficial channel for the employment 
of capital and labour, 526—machi- 
nery for a system of poor-laws in 
Ireland, 535—effects produced by the 
want of poor-laws in Ireland, 540— 
benefits to England from a poor-law in 
Ireland, 545—and to the Irish land- 
lords, 547—the measure called for by 
justice, natural right, humanity, and 
pressing policy, 548. 


Principles of Morality, Dymond’s Essays 


on, 83—the author one of the Society 
of Quakers, ibid.—his ability and good 
intentions, ibid.— moral obligation, 
ibid.—standard of right and wrong, 
ibid.—principle of expediency, ibid.— 
the will of God, 84a—authority of civil 
government, ibid.—the law of nature, 
86—self-preservation and the right of 
self-defence, 86 — utility, ibid—the 
law of honour, 87 duelling, 88— 
adultery, tbid.—seduction, tbid.—pri- 
vate rights and obligations, 89—pure 
worship described, ib:d.—religious con- 
versation one of the banes of the 
religious world, ibid —sabbatical in 





stitutions, 89—Sunday newspapers, 
travelling, and amusements, 90—pro- 
perty, 91—insolvency, 92—duty of 
heirs and legatees, 93—law of dis- 
traints for rent, ibid.—justice prac- 
tised by tradesmen, 94—participation 
in unjust profits, ibid.—inequality of 
property, id—litigation, 98—private 
adjustment, shed.—arbitration, ibid— 
the morality of legal practice consi- 
dered, 99—immoral agency, 103— 
booksellers, ibid.—newspapers, ibid. — 
classical learning, ibid.—general edu- 
cation, 104—public amusements, 106 
—-political rights and obligations, ibid. 
—forms of government, 108—educa- 
tion of the people, 111—necessity of 
proving the physical and moral con- 
dition of the people, 113—punishment 
of death, 115—public executions, 117. 


Quakers, Society of, 83, 91, 92, 95, 98, 
103. 


Read (Samuel), his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible 
Property or Wealth,’ 1.—See Political 
Economists, 

Rees’s ** Cyclopedia,’ glaring inconsis- 
tencies in that compilation, 83. 

Reynolds (Bishop), quoted, 302. 

Ricardo (D.).—See Political Economists. 

Road-making, 356. 

Roman Cathcelic emancipation, 284, 290. 

Rousseau (J. J.), quoted, 45. 

Roxburgh (John), third duke of, ac- 
count of, 446—origin of his passion 
for rare books, 447 —sale of his collec- 
tion, ibid. 

Roxburgh Club, establishment of, 447. 


S—— (A.), Dix Jours de 1830, Souve- 
nirs de la derniére Révolution en 
France, 226. 

Savart (M.), his beautiful discoveries in 
the science of sound, 500—his inqui- 
ries respecting the sensibility of the 
ear, 501. 

Schlangwhangers, 408. 

Schubarth (K. E.), Ideen tiber Homer 
und sein Zeitalter, 121, 134. 

Science, decline of, in England, 476. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his ‘ Auchindrane, or 
the Ayrshire Tragedy,’ 455. 

Scottish dialect, its chief difference from 
the English, 453. 

Seduction, mode of punishing, suggested, 
88 


Self-dedication to God, 344. 

Senior (Nassau W.), his lectures on the 
cost of obtaining money, and on 
wages, 31, 32. 


Sharpe (Charles Kirkpatrick), his merits 
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as an author, antiquary, and draughts. 
man, 472. 

Simmons (Samuel), the bookseller, 440. 

Slidell (Lieutenant Alexander), his Year 
in Spain, 319.—See Spain. 

Sotheby (William), passages from his 
translation of the,lliad, 165. 

Sound, Mr. Herschell’s Treatise on, 475— 
popular account of the discoveries which 
have’ béen made on the subject of, 477 
—important fact discovered. by Mr. 
Hauksbee, ibid.—cause of the silence 
which reigns in elevated regions, ibid. 


—transmission of sound through the | 


atmosphere, 478—the chronograph of 
M. Rieussec, 479—velocity of sound, 
ibid.—obstructions to the transmission 
of sound, #id.—difficulty of transmit- 
ting sounds to a great distance, 480— 
operation of speaking tubes, tbid—in- 
tensity of confined sounds, ibid—re- 
flected sound, or echo, 481—various 
remarkable echoes, ibid.—echoes in 
churches and public buildings, 483— 
propagation of sounds through gases, 
liquids, mixed media, and _ solids, 
484—change of sounds on different 
roads, 488—phenomenon at Solfaterra, 
489—propagation of sound through 
solid bodies, ibid—musical sounds, 491 
—property of vibrating strings, 492— 
harmonic sounds, ibid.—sympathy of 
vibrations, 493. 

Southey (Dr.), 389—his Essay on the 
Lives and Works of our Uneducated 
Poets, 53. 

Spain; a Year in, by a Young Ameri- 
can, 319—account of the author, 320 
—his admirable descriptions of Spanish 
life, ibid—picture of a Spanish dili- 
gence, 323—the posada at Vinaroz, 
328—journey to Madrid, 329—plains 
of La Mancha, ibid.—village of To. 
boso, 330—picture of Madrid, ibid — 
the author’s language-master described, 
ibid.—impurificados: and indefinados, 
ibid—his landlord’s history and do- 
mestic establishment, 
lusian song, 332—picture of a Madrid 
beauty, ibid.—the author’s outset from 
Aranjuez, 333—his travelling compa- 
nions in the coche de coleras, 334— 
robbery on the route to Cordova, 335 
—adventure in a casa de pupilos, 339. 

Stratford the murderer, J. J. Gurney’s 
account of, 300. 

Struther (John), the poetical cobbler, 77. 


INDEX, 


Taylor (Jeremy), hisnightly prayer, 225. 
(John), the water-poet, 58—his 
early life; 59—his stock of book- 
knowledge, 60-—-mode in which he 
published his books, 61—specimens 
of his productions,: 62—his wager- 
ing adventures, 65—his account of 
his * Pennyless.. Pilgrimage,’ sid— 
and of his adventure from London to 
Queenborough in a. paper boat, 71— 
opens an eating-honse at Oxford, 72 
—returns to Westminster and keeps a 
public-house, ibid.—his death and epi- 
taph, ibid.—portrait, and character, 73. 
| Thiersch (Dr. Bernhard), Ueber das 
Zeitalter und Vaterland der Homer, 
121, 138. 

| Torrens (Colonel), his Treatise on Ex- 
ternal Corn Trade, 37. 

Townson (Dr. Thomas), his Practical 
Discourses, 415—his beautiful sermon 
on the 19th Psalm, 416—incidents in 
his eventful life, ibid.—his manner of 
preaching, 417—his exposition of the 
Apocalypse, 418—his last Sermon, 
ibid.—his death, ibid.—his great talent 
for sermon writing, 434—purity of 








his style, 435—passages from his ser- 
mons, 436. 

Turnbull (D.), his French Revolution of 
1830, 226, 228. 


Ventriloquism, 504. 

Vico (Giambattista), his view of the 
origin of the Iliad and Odyssey, 129. 
Vilcker (Dr. K. H. W.), Ueber Home- 
rische Geographie und Weltkunde, 

121, 16 


Wages of labour defined, 3. 

Walsh (Sir John), on the impractica- 
bility of applying poor-laws to Ire- 
land, 511, 538. 

Wealth, on the nature of, 2, 10. 

Welcher (M.), his translations of the 
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Frogs of Aristophanes, 400. 

| Wellington, Duke of, 283, 286. 

Whigs, the, 281, 315—of Scotland, 442. 

| Woodhouse (James) the poetical cobbler 
of Rowley, 76. 

Wordsworth (William), 63, 288, 389. 

Wright (John), the uneducated poet, 57. 


Year in Spain ; by a Young American, 
319.—See Spain. 

Young (Dr. Thomas), his discovery re- 
specting the interference of light, 496. 
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